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Business Review and Prospect 


All of the standard national business indexes have 
for some weeks been showing consistent gains, and cur- 
rent activity in a few major lines of industry is making 
a favorable comparison with the corresponding period 
a year ago. Barron’s business index adjusted for long 
time trend and for seasonal influences has risen from 
50 last March to 72.4 on November 14, an increase of 
more than 44 per cent. The Iron Age index of Capital 
Goods activity has been registering consistent gains 
since the early part of June, and on November had 
reached a figure well above that of the corresponding 
date last year. The Iron Age Capital Goods index on 
November 5 stood at 74.7 compared with 72.2 a year 


ago. In comparison with 1929, however, when Bar- 
ron’s index registered 115 and The Iron Age, 113, 


current business and industrial activity still has a long 
way to go before reaching the pace attained ten years 
avo. Of the Capital Goods industries steel is emerg- 
ing from the recession most rapidly, supported mainly 
thus far by the automobile and miscellaneous minor 
industries and government spending. 

A number of factors is now exerting a powerful 
influence toward bringing about industrial and business 
improvement which, if it should get definitely under 
way, might well extend over a period of years. The 
money supply of the Nation, for example, has never 
been greater than at present and could support a vol- 
ume of economic activity far above the present level. 
The problem is how to make this element work con- 
strvctively. Activity in a number of basic industries, 
as commercial and industrial building construc- 
tion, manufacturing of railroad equipment, and plant 
expansion of public utilities, has been far below nor- 
mal for several years. Catching up with deferred re- 
quirements in itself furnish an 
important stimulus to the heavy industries once the 
more distant business outlook becomes clearer. 

Another current influence of growing importance 
although many question its economic soundness from the 
long view standpoint, is the huge Government emergency 
spending program under the W.P.A., P.W.A., A.A.A., and 
other federal agencies. Soon these will be supplemented 
by a vastly increased armament program which will be 
gaining momentum when some of the others begin to 
decline. 

From the political angle, too, the outlook gradually 
becomes more encovraging. Leaders of both major 
parties appear to recognize more and more the po- 
tency of middle class public opinion once the attention 
of this class becomes focused upon the fundamental 
socio-economic and political problems of the Nation. 
Industrial leaders, too, seem slowly but surely to be 
awakening to the fact that they are trustees and not 
absolute owners of the properties under their manage- 
ment and as such are charged with profound social 
responsibility. Above all, there appears to be growing 
recognition among public-spirited citizens of all classes 


such 


alone these lines will 


that unbiased facts clearly presented to the public con- 
stitute the best antidote against selfish propaganda and 
are the only sound foundation for a democracy. 


Texas BUSINESS 


Up to the present time Texas has not shared appre- 
ciably in the marked improvement in industry and 
trade which has been noted above for the United States 
as a whole. On the other hand when the sharp decline 
in business and industrial activity last fall 
in the North and East, Texas activity was 
slow to follow the downward trend; and the decline 
from the peak levels of 1937 has during the entire 
business recession been relatively moderate compared 
with that of the country at large. Among the reasons 
for this situation are the dominance of the oil indus- 
try in the economic structure of Texas which is com- 
paratively stable and the large number of small 
industries in the State which are not so_ seriously 
affected by a National depression as the mass produc- 
tion industries of the North and East unless the depres- 
sion is quite prolonged. Indications point to a more 
favorable business trend in Texas during the months 
immediately ahead, although October made a_ poor 
showing hoth in comparison with the preceding month 
and the corresponding month last year. 

The composite index for October was 92.7 compared 
with 95.6 in September and 100.8 during October last 
year, declines of three per cent and six per cent respec- 
tively from these two comparable months. 

The principal factors causing the decline were the 
sharp drop in department store sales and miscellaneous 
freight carloadings—the index of the former having 
dropped 14 per cent from September and nine per cent 
from October last year, and of the latter four per cent 
and 19 per cent respectively. 

The following table gives the index number for each 
of the six factors as well as for the State during October, 
and comparisons with the preceding month and the cor- 
responding month a year ago. 


occurred 
business 


INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN TEXAS 


October October September 

1938 1937 1938 

Employment 87.58 95.92 87.93 

Pay Rolls 89.98 98.66 90.84 
Miscellaneous Freight Car- 

loadings (S.W. District) 62.62 77.08 65.15 

Crude Runs to Stills 177.07 179.35 176.45 

Department Store Sales 95.83 105.97 110.27 

Electric Power Consumption. 115.46 114.43 119.84 

Composite Index 92.67 100.78 95.55 


FarM Casu INCOME 


Cash income from agriculture in Texas during October, 
as computed by this Bureau, was $58,270,000 compared 
with $71,178,000 during the corresponding month last 
year and the October average during the base period, 


1928-1932, of about $101,000,000. After adjustment 


For Other Texas Data, See Statistical Tables at the End of This Publication 
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for seasonal variation the October index of farm cash 
income for the State is 57.5 compared with 66.3 in Sep- 
tember and 70.2 in October last year. 

In the following table comparisons are shown between 
October and the preceding month, and between October 
and the corresponding month last year for the State as 
a whole, and for each crop reporting district. 

It should be pointed out that the cash income from 
livestock and livestock products during October was 
practically equal to that of a year ago. Most of the 
decline can be accounted for in the decrease of income 
Indications are that after 
the present cotton marketing season is over, year-to-year 
comparisons of farm cash income will become more 
favorable. 


from cotton and cottonseed. 


INDEX OF AGRICULTURAL CASH INCOME IN TEXAS 


Cumulative Income 


District Oct. Sept. Oct. Jan.—Oct. Jan.—Oct. 
1938 1938 1937 1938 1937 
(000 omitted) 
1-N 76.0 77.5 77.0 $ 31,145 $ 43,086 
1&S 130.0 113.0 170.8 23,947 28,650 
4 69.0 89.4 74.0 39,126 43,619 
3 18.4 53.2 64.3 18,527 23,520 
| 32.1 71.4 18.5 68,250 92.789 
5 28.9 58.5 50.5 28,092 39,768 
6 103.8 70.3 90.8 15.116 14,023 
7 53.4 66.2 79.9 27,195 42,040 
8 57.9 51.9 50.7 33,106 46,644 
9 83.5 58.2 70.3 18,437 24,678 
10 72.7 39.5 128.5 8,880 11,644 
10-A 150.2 23.1 169.5 21,217 29,048 
STATE “fie 66.3 70.2 $333,038 $439,509 


F. A. BUECHEL. 


The South Goes Forward" 


A PERSPECTIVE 


A first fact to be recognized in an appraisal of our 
economy, or of any important sector thereof, is that the 
United States is predominantly an industrial nation: 
it should be self-evident that the economic problem of 
the South, as an integral part of the American economy, 
is its growing importance in and its relationships to the 
entire American industrial structure. Industrial produc- 
tion, it may be added, is necessarily, in part a function 
of technology—the application of science to the utiliza- 
tion of natural resources. 

Hardly less important is a fuller recognition of the 
tremendous capacity of the United States to produce— 
agricultural and forest raw materials, metals, fuels, and 
power, non-metallics, and manufactured goods therefrom. 
The capacity to produce is a function of quantity and 
variety of available resources in usable combinations— 
of climate-topography-soils combinations, and of energy- 
metals-transportation combinations. 

A second fact distinguishing our economy is the out- 
standing importance of the vast and diversified market 
within the United States: this tremendous market, it 
may be noted, may be regarded as a corollary of the 
production side of our economic picture. Our growing 
domestic market has been the key to economic advance 
in the United States for more than a century; and there 
is no valid reason to doubt but that the potential market 
within the United States provides the key for economic 
advance of this country in the future. This domestic 
market, present and potential, is largely a function of 
the many and varied producing regions and their geo- 
graphic arrangement, together with their rich natural 
resources which comprise this Nation; to this concept 
must be added the availability of factors, natural and 
*Acknowledgments: The writer takes this opportunity to thank 
industrialists and employees throughout the Southeast for their 
courteous treatment in his visiting a great number of plants 
while on a recent trip. Thanks, too, are gratefully acknowledged 
to Dr. E. W. Zimmermann, Kenan Professor of Economics in the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, for the above quoted 
statements from his writings. Also, the reported glass plant in 
Georgia noted in the last issue of the Review although based on 
a published statement is now known to be erroneous. 


technologic, which serve to reduce economic distance 
(including our coast ways, inland water ways, and the 
vast complex of the superimposed networks of trans- 
portation and communication). It is important in this 
connection to emphasize that whatever serves to decrease 
economic distance anywhere in the United States can be 
made to serve to increase wealth (if wealth be considered 
as goods and services and not just something that yields 
income). Whether from the standpoint of the produc- 
tion or of markets the United States is peculiarly “an 
experiment in transportation.” 

To sum up: in perspective the fundamentals of our 
American economy are revealed in the combinations of 
regions-resources-technology on the one side, of markets- 
production-transportation on the other. It is obvious 
that in the background of this perspective and essential 
to its broader scope are such basic factors as the nature 
and the resources of the country, historical movements, 
and economic trends. And, it might be added that grow- 
ing directly out of and established upon these matter- 
of-fact though basic elements (usually neglected or con- 
sidered as non-essentials in so-called “economic theory”) 
are such “practical” subjects as the financial aspects of 
corporation structure, those features of marketing con- 
cerned with the aim of merely yielding an income as 
against the economic function of marketing as an active 
and necessary agent in the wider distribution of increased 
wealth, the financial set-up of the steel industry with its 
rather rigid control over the prices of its products, or 
the functions of our transportation system as against the 
financial plight of railroads, and the like. 


THE SOUTH IN THE NATIONAL PICTURE 


The South whether as exemplified in Georgia or Texas 
is no longer content to exist as only a raw materials 
yielding economy: the inherent handicaps of such an 
economy in today’s world are too apparent and, further- 
more, the South is becoming conscious of its vast and 
varied potentialities. This realization of the South as to 


its position in integrated national economy is partly a 
result of the movement of geographic dispersion of 
industry (usually termed decentralization), and partly 
because the United States itself has evolved from the 
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historical circumstances which dominated its national 
development during the nineteenth century and down 
to the Great War. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that America is evolving well into a historical period 
in which new factors, new situations, new perspectives, 
and even new points of view are becoming predominant. 

lhe South, it may be repeated, has come to recognize 
iis potentialities and at the same time has begun to con- 
sider those handicaps which may well serve as a chal- 
lenge to further its economic and social progress. 

However, another question must also be considered: 
Do American leaders, for instance, of industry and of 
finance recognize the full implications of the potentiali- 
ties of an integrated national economic life? 

Today’s economy, as has been so concisely stated by 
Erich W. Zimmermann, is founded upon a_ resource 
hierarchy in which the center of power is the “power- 
metal-science system (including commerce, finance, trans- 
portation and communication systems). 

his center of power includes, to quote Dr. Zimmer- 
mann, “the focal points of fund accumulation and 
scientific progress,” “the basic energy resources,” “the 
iron ore,” “secondary machine 
the non-ferrous metals, “basic capital equip- 
ment: steel industry, power industries (coal mining, 
petroleum, natural gas, electrical industries), construc- 
tion industry, machine and machine tool industry in- 
cluding electrical equipment industry, transportation- 
communication industries (railroads, automobile indus- 
try, telephone, telegraph, radio, highways),” and sec- 
ondary capital equipment. 

What proportion of these vital things in modern econ- 
omy does the South have? To what extent can the South 
develop such of these essentials as it does not have at 
present? How can the Northeast and Middle West best 
aid the substantial development of these enterprises in 
the South? Qur economic problems of national import 
will be solved by mutual cooperation and not by destruc- 
tive competition. No mere academic questions are these, 
for they concern, among other important items, the 
whole movement of geographic dispersion of industries; 
they concern the fundamentals of a higher degree of 
prosperity more widely distributed. They concern an 
increased buying power and a wider distribution of that 
buying power—a fundamental economic objective for 
the country as a whole. 

Furthermore, emphasis should be placed on the fact 
that the almost spectacular growth of the vast American 
market has been through regional expansion and re- 
gional readjustments—-and not through the destructive 
operations of either inter-regional or business competi- 
tion. When these latter were involved, advances, if 
made, were made in spite of them. There is every reason 
to believe that the continued expansion of the major 
regions of the United States commensurate with the 
natural resources combinations and physical conditions 
of those regions is the key to the continued growth of 
the American market and to a rising standard of living 
conditions throughout the Nation. Whatever retards this 
regional development—whether discriminatory railway 
rate differentials, rigid basing point systems in freight 
rates, other features of uneconomic systems in the dis- 
tribution of goods, rigidity in the application of tech- 
nologic advances, or what not,—serves to retard the 


basic machine resources: 
resources 


production of wealth and well being for the Nation as 
a whole. 


Types oF RECENT INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH 


Although it lacks the variety, the massiveness, the 
heavy concentration, and fortunately much of the asso- 
ciated ugliness characteristic of industry in the North- 
east, industry in the South has made and is making 
remarkable strides. Southern industry is thus far based 
primarily upon the pull of Southern raw materials and 
Southern power resources—which in turn are a function 
of the natural resources and the geographic environ- 
ment. The location of industry in the South is a function 
of the availability of these raw materials in suitable 
combinations; thus the critical importance of transporta- 
tion costs and facilities must be brought squarely into 
the picture of Southern economy. 

In the light of combinations of raw materials, power, 
and transport, the regional grouping of Southern indus- 
tries is quite distinctive. In the first place, though some 
overlapping does occur, the industries set-up in the 
Southeast is quite different from that of the Gulf South- 
west, because they are based in the main upon quite 
different and distinct combinations of natural resources. 
The agricultural processing industries in the Southeast 
are primarily cotton textiles, tobacco, and cottonseed 
oil, with canning and some meat packing; in the Gulf 
Southwest the agricultural processing industries include 
flour milling, meat packing, cottonseed oil products and 
canning. Owing to its natural resources and its geo- 
graphic environment, agricultural production in the Gulf 
Southwest is on a scale of striking magnitude. Further- 
more, the potentialities of agricultural production in the 
Gulf Southwest will permit considerable expansion and 
further diversification. It must be remembered, however, 
that most of the wheat, cotton, livestock, and livestock 
products of the Gulf Southwest are as raw materials sold 
outside and processed elsewhere. This is the distinctive 
characteristic of agriculture of the Gulf Southwest. 

In the cotton textile industry of the Southeast new 
developments are going on, including the production of 
finer goods, the growth of finishing plants, and more 
recently the rise of knit goods industries, as illustrated 
in the growth of hosiery mills. Even a plant for making 
textile machinery is now in operation at East Spartan- 
burg. Tobacco manufacture, particularly the making of 
cigarettes, stands out as a highly distinctive industry in 
rather well-defined areas of the Atlantic Southeast. 

Just as wide vistas of rolling prairies and plains with 
their black soils and native grasses are so distinctive of 
the landscapes of the Gulf Southwest, the extent of forests 
mile after mile growing upon the sandy soils generally 
occupying hilly country are distinguishing features of 
the Southeastern landscape. The characteristic naval 
stores industries, particularly in the coastal lands, and 
lumbering throughout most of the Southeast have been 
important industries throughout the past century, and 
in the case of naval stores long before that. These indus- 
tries are rather thoroughly dispersed throughout the 
regions of their occurrence, whereas the newer pulp and 
paper industry is concentrated in a relatively few centers 
possessing specific advantages for large industry. 

The story of the rise of the Kraft pulp and paper 
industry in the Southeast reads like a historical romance 
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and an amazing thing about it is that practically all of 
it except the initial start has come within the short span 
of the past quarter century. Perhaps the writer may 
be permitted to refer to a personal experience of only 
a few weeks ago in Savannah, Georgia, it was his privi- 
lege to meet the man who first successfully worked out 
the process of applying the sulphate process to Southern 
pines and who in 1911 ran the first batch of such pulp 
in the little paper mill at Orange, Texas. Since 1911 
a veritable revolution has been going on in the utiliza- 
tion of Southern pines. 

In his 1938 annual report the Director of the U.S. 
Southern Forest Experiment Station states that the 38 
pulp mills in operation or under construction in ten 
Southern states from Texas to Virginia, having a total 
reported daily capacity of about 10,000 tons of pulp, 
represent an investment of approximately $200,000,000. 
This output of pulp, the report continues, will require 
annually about 5,000,000 cords of wood; it will give 
employment to about 16,000 men in the forests and 
nearly 23.000 men in the mills, and the annual pay roll 
will be perhaps more than $25,000,000. Furthermore, 
the same authority estimated that the 1938 consumption 
of pulp wood in these Southern mills will be nearly 
double that consumed prior to 1937. Nor are there valid 
reasons for believing that the pulp and paper industry 
of the South have reached the limitations for further 
expansion. Forests are reproducible resources, and in 
the warm, humid, long-season climates of the South the 
rapid growth of Southern woods gives to these lands an 
advantage which has caught the attention of the entire 
paper industry in this country and of Canada. 

fechnologically, it appears that many new items are 
being opened up in the uses of pulp from Southern 
woods. The uncompleted Rayonier, Inc., mill at Fer- 
nandina, Florida, is designed to produce a sulphite pulp 
for use in the manufacture of rayon. In this respect 
it should be pointed out that a number of rayon mills 
are already operating in the South, as for instance, at 
Elizabethton and Nashville (Old Hickory), Tennessee, 
Rome, Georgia, and Asheville, North Carolina. 

Already, bleached sulphate pulp from Southern pines 
is being used with other pulps to make finer grades of 
paper. To what extent will improved bleached sulphate 
pulp from the South be able to supplant imported sul- 
phite pulp? And, it may be added, pulp and paper men 
throughout the Southeast are watching with intense in- 
terest the progress of Southland Paper Mills, Inc., in 
establishing a newsprint plant in East Texas. 

Still another development in the utilization of South- 
ern woods deserves attention. The market for insulating 
board whether made from wood fiber or pulp or bagasse 
(refuse pulp of sugar cane) has grown tremendously. 
In this connection it is worthwhile to note that the new 
plant of National Gypsum Company at Mobile, Alabama, 
will make products only from wood, using no gypsum. 
There is also the growing market for container board, 
but that belongs largely to the Kraft paper industry. 

A new thing under the sun in the wood utilization 
world is the Masonite plant with its Presdwood and its 
ten other distinct products at Laurel, Mississippi. The 
Masonite process uses practically all of the wood of a 
tree including the lignin, the latter being a waste mate- 
rial in chemical pulps. Furthermore, the Masonite 


process, which is a mechanical and not a chemical 
process, has been in operation for only a relatively short 
period; it was originally incorporated as the Mason 
Fiber Company in 1925, and in 1928 the name was 
changed to Masonite Corporation. One may well wonder 
what this concern will accomplish in expanding. its 
present types of products, not to mention a still different 
line it is experimenting with—that of plastics. 

The geographic distribution of pulp and wood fiber 
using plants in the South affords an interesting illustra- 
tion of the operation of factors in industry location. 
These locations embrace two broader groups: coastal 
and interior. The coastal locations from Houston, Texas, 
to West Point, Virginia, are in the main located at 
advantageous tide-water points, thus affording water 
transport for the product; the desirability of tide-water 
locations is especially enhanced along the Atlantic sea- 
board as those plants, as a rule, use fuel oil. Those 
along the Gulf Coast as well as in the Gulf interior, west 
of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, use natural gas as fuel. Those 
wood-using plants in the interior of Alabama, eastern 
Tennessee, western North Carolina, western Virginia, 
and West Virginia use coal as fuel. 

Other lines of industrial deelopment in the Southeast 
and in the Gulf Southwest must necessarily be left for 
future articles. There is, for instance, the new alumina 
plant at Mobile using bauxite imported from Guiana; the 
alumina is to be shipped to Alcoa, Tennessee, there to 
be reduced to aluminum where low-cost electric power 
is available in the required large amounts. There is the 
case of the various inter-dependent industries that have 
grown up at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, making that par- 
ticular situation one of the most noteworthy industrial 
centers in the South. There is the well-known Birming- 
ham industrial area which, owing to a variety of factors, 
is taking on new life. Considerable interest is being 
manifested by the electro-chemical industry in industrial 
plants along the Tennessee River country where low-cost 
electric power is already or will be made available by 
the T.V.A. 

In conclusion, attention may be called to the fact that 
within the limits of a brief article a fully rounded out 
treatment of the problems considered cannot be done; 
consideration must be given those things intended for 
emphasis. The South has not finished its industrial 
program by any means. New technology and further 
expansion may be expected in most lines of industrial 
activity in both the Southeast and the Gulf Southwest—- 
in wood utilization, in processing agricultural products, 
in petroleum and natural gas, in chemicals and the manu- 
facture of other non-metallics. The magnificent supplies 
of natural gas will in time pull certain industries south- 
westward on a scale at least somewhat comparable to 
that of the pulp and paper migration into the Southeast. 
Of such industries glass and ceramics come instantly 
to mind, though these by no means make up the full 
picture. 


Accomplishments in the chemical technology of petro- 
leum, refinery gases, and natural gas, open wide vistas 
leading to further developments in these fields so im- 
portant to Texas and the Southwest. Then there is the 
field of vegetable oils, and soaps, and of paints and 
varnishes. Nor can one view the enormous plant of 
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Tennessee Eastman at Kingsport, Tennessee, or the 
Kingsport Press without feeling that here indeed is 
omething out of the ordinary. And when one considers 
the vast potentialities of the non-metallics in the South- 
west and in Texas in particular and then considers the 


distribution of U.S. Bureau of Mines laboratories over 
the Nation, the question may well be asked: Why have 
not steps been taken to get such a Bureau of Mines 
laboratory in the Gulf Southwest? 

ELMER H. JoHNsoN. 


Financial 


fhe most significant financial news of the past month 
probably is the outcome of the November general elec- 
tions which materially strengthened the position of the 


yresent minority party. The elections indicated a rather 


reneral trend of public opinion toward the right and 
forecast a more conservative legislative attitude during 


ihe coming session of Congress. There would seem to 
be less danger of the hasty enactment of possible new 
reform legislation and also the possibility of revising 
some existing laws, especially the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, so as to render them somewhat more workable. 

From the viewpoint of business in general, the elec- 
tion results must be regarded as distinctly favorable. 
This aititude has been reflected in the reaction of the 
security markets. From the low point of 41.25 on Sep- 
tember 26, the Dow-Jones average of 65 stock prices 
advanced to 52.72 on November 12, a gain of some 28 
per cent. Bond prices recovered similarly, the Dow- 
Jones average rising from 85.81 to 90.96 during the same 
period. Although much of this recovery in security 
prices can be attributed to the reaction from the Sep- 
tember war scare, there can be no doubt but that the 
improving business and political outlooks have been 
important factors. 

The latest French crisis apparently has resulted in a 
sharp shift toward more orthodox and conservative eco- 
nomic policies. The Daladier government’s recent de- 
crees have abolished virtually all of the Popular Front’s 
social experimentation in the form of a rigid and com- 
pulsory 40 hour labor week. In addition, an effort has 
been made to achieve “ordinary budget” budget balance 
by a sharp increase in direct and indirect taxation and 
a drastic reduction in the personnel of government 
agencies. Whether this program can be put into effect 
remains to be seen as it is certain to encounter serious 
opposition from the affected groups. 

As a part of this general program, the franc has again 

een revalued, the fourth revaluation within a decade. 

The pre-war franc contained 322.58 milligrams of gold 
nine-tenths fine. In 1928, this weight was cut to 65.5 
milligrams; in 1936 to 49 milligrams; in 1937 to 43 
milligrams; and in November, 1938, to 27.6 milligrams. 
This latter weight represents a reduction of 93 per cent 
from the pre-war franc and provides a parity of 2.65 
cents with the present dollar. The successive devalua- 
tions afford an excellent illustration of the established 
principle that, when the value of a standard money 
unit is altered, the alteration always takes the form of a 
cut in weight. The latest debasement yielded the French 
government a paper profit of some 31,000,000,000 francs, 
which has been applied to the partial repayment of 
short-term advances made by the Bank of France to the 
Treasury. 

The revaluation of the franc 


1 


) 


has not disturbed the 


working of the Tripartite Monetary Agreement, and there 


appears to be little likelihood that it will induce a 
compensating cut in the weight of the gold dollar. 

The sterling exchange rate, after recovering from the 
extreme September war-scare lows, has again weakened 
materially, reaching a level of 4.697% on November 16. 
This weakness reflects a continued flight of capital to 
New York coupled with a heavy export balance of trade 
in favor of the United States. Had it not been for sup- 
porting operations by the British and American ex- 
change stabilization funds, the rate would undoubtedly 
have reached much lower levels. 

Gold continues to flow into the United States in large 
volume. For the four weeks ended October 29, net re- 
ceipts aggregated $412,000,000 which figure compares 
with $520,000,000 imported during September. Alto- 
gether, since the capital flow turned toward the United 
States in July, a grand total of approximately 
$1,200,000,000 has been added to the country’s already 
huge monetary gold stock. Approximately 70 per cent 
of this metal has come from England, the balance being 
imported chiefly from Japan, Holland, and Sweden. 

In mid-November the long negotiated bilateral com- 
mercial treaties between the United States, England, and 
Canada were formally signed. Although these treaties 
are certain to be opposed by affected industries, they 
appeal to this writer as a step in the right direction. 
Irom the viewpoint of economic theory any general low- 
ering of tariff walls is desirable in that it tends to 
stimulate foreign trade. From the viewpoint of the South 
with its dependence on cotton exports any stimulus to 
foreign trade should be especially welcome. 

It is of some interest to note that the volume of cur- 
rency in circulation is continuing to expand. Total cur- 
rency in circulation (adjusted for seasonal variation) 
was reported at $6,524,000,000 on September 5; on 
November 9 this total had grown to $6,669,000,000, 
which figure compares with $6,481,000,000 as of one 
year earlier. It is difficult to explain this expansion on 
any ground other than a renewal of currency hoarding 
as the increase has occurred altogether in large denom- 
ination currency, i.e., in bills ranging from $100 to 
$10,000. 

Commercial banking trends remained largely un- 
changed during the month. Demand deposits (adjusted) 
of the reporting member banks expanded from 
$15,396,000,000 on October 5 to $15,711,000,000 on 
November 9, the increase reflecting chiefly gold imports 
and Treasury expenditures. Excess reserve balances of 
all member banks were estimated at the near record 
total of $3,130,000,000 on November 9. With the fading 
of the European war scare, money market interest rates— 
especially discounts on Treasury bills—have eased 
slightly. 

Total business loans of the reporting member banks 
remained virtually unchanged during the month, stand- 
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ing at $3,891,000,000 on November 9—a figure some 
$890,000,000 below that of the corresponding date one 
year ago. Stock market loans, however, expanded 
slightly during the month, rising from $1,209,000,000 to 
$1,287,000,000. Likewise holdings of government obliga- 
tions increased somewhat, rising from $9,734,000,000 


on October 5 to $9,820,000,000 on November 9. During 
the preceding year the reporting member banks have 
increased their holdings of federal obligations by ap- 
proximately $720,000,000 largely in an effort to offset 
the shrinkage in their commercial loan portfolios. 
James C. DOoLtey. 


Facts About the Texas Cotton Industry 


Statistical facts presented below show: (1) that the 
major interest of Texas in the cotton industry is in the 
production of raw cotton for market; (2) that cotton, 
and cottonseed yielded over half of the total farm in- 
come prior to the depression, and while that is no longer 
true, they still are the major source of farm income in 
Texas except when all livestock and livestock products 
are taken together; (3) that income from cotton and 
cottonseed in Texas is less than half what it was prior 
to 1930; (4) that the decreased income has been caused 
by both reduced production and lower prices; (5) that 
reduction of production of cotton in Texas has been due 
entirely to reduction of acreage; (6) that harvested 
acreage in cotton in 1938 is 7,176,000 less in Texas than 
in 1928, or over 42 per cent; (7) that only a small 
percentage of the acreage released from cotton has been 
planted to other crops for harvest; (8) that the average 
staple length of Texas cotton is much below the average 
for the country as a whole; and (9) that the average 
yield of cotton per acre in Texas is far below the 
national average. 

Major facts in the cotton situation suggest very defi- 
nitely the major items in a cotton policy for Texas and 
a general agricultural and industrial policy to go with it. 
Texas farmers can do much to raise the price of their 
cotton by improving the quality of it. Texas farmers 


can increase their margin of profit by increasing the 
yield per acre of their cotton through better farm man- 
agement practice. 

Texas farmers, as well as the Nation as a whole, must 
come to a realization that the United States has lost 
annually between three and four million bales of its 
foreign markets for cotton, that these were mainly Texas 
markets, and that very important changes must be made 
in Texas agricultural production and marketing. New 
sources of farm cash income of major proportions must 
be discovered and developed if farm income in Texas 
is to be restored to pre-depression levels. Much of the 
waste and misery resulting from the necessary adjust- 
ments may be avoided if leaders in Texas come to a 
clear understanding of the advantages and disadvantages 
of different regions within the State for different farm 
enterprises and of the nature, extent, and trends of 
the market. 

National and world situations in the production and 
distribution of agricultural and industrial products are 
such now as to make it impossible for agriculture to 
regain its pre-depression importance in Texas economy. 
This means that manufacturing and service occupations 
must play a greatly increased role of importance in Texas 
and that the new agricultural program must be framed 
in the light of these trends. 


MONTHLY PRICES RECEIVED FOR COTTON BY TEXAS FARMERS 


(Cents per Pound) 


Jan. Feb. Mar. April May 
1927 icaladpueerncts 11.1 13.0 12.3 13.6 
1928 : . 18s 16.6 17, 18.5 20.1 
1929 eee 7.6 18.4 18.0 17.7 
_ ere 14.6 13.6 14.6 14.4 
eee 8.5 8.9 9.6 9.2 8.8 
1932 5.5 5.8 6.2 5.7 5.1 
1933 5.4 5.3 5.9 5.9 8.0 
| ee 11.6 11.5 iLS 11.0 
1935 ene, | 11.9 11.2 11.4 11.7 
SPE | 10.5 10.5 10.9 10.9 
| eee |b 2 11.9 13.2 13.4 12.6 


Prices refer to the fifteenth of the month. 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Yearly 
June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Pall 
14.6 15.6 17.8 22.6 20.9 19.9 18.5 15.9 
19.6 20.8 18.2 17.1 17.8 17.6 17.8 18.3 


17.6 17.4 18.0 18.1 17.3 15.9 15.9 17.5 


CLOSING SPOT COTTON PRICES ON THE HOUSTON MARKET 
(Cents per Pound) 


Jan. Feb. Mar. April May 
1927 eee eee 13.04 13.72 14.05 14.47 15.81 
1928 : —_... -—«18.69)=—s:17.7 19.03 19.99 20.81 
1929 ae ala 19.25 19.24 20.20 19.35 18.65 
1930 acne. S000 ERE 2539 1556 1556 
1931. ene 9.96 10.68 10.72 10.00 9.19 
noe 6.41 6.67 6.72 6.11 5.60 
. ae 6.04 5.86 6.21 6.83 9.46 
ma IS 1202 Was 9 lA 
31935 __. hin Sete SE 26) 11.85 12.29 
ae Ca ae CC Se LS 
37... CRA ERR RS «CBA CSS 





The above quotations are based upon middling %-inch staple. 
Source: Compiled by the Bureau of Business Research from price quotations taken from the Dallas Morning News. 


13.8 11.6 11.2 9.7 9.1 9.5 * ( 12.2 
7.6 8.3 6.0 5.9 ee | 5.9 ao 7.4 
4.5 4.9 6.5 7.0 6.1 5.8 5.2 Df 
8.5 10.6 8.8 8.8 8.9 9.5 9.5 7.9 

11.5 12.3 13.0 13.2 12.4 i2Z i123 11.9 

11.5 11.6 ins 10.5 10.8 11.5 lic 11.4 

11.1 12.5 12.3 12.3 11.6 123 11.5 113 

12.1 12.2 10.4 8.6 7.6 13 7.3 10.7 

Yearly 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Average 


16.48 17.83 19.71 21.70 20.75 20.02 19.31 17.24 
20.99 2133 18.79 17.95 1885 19.25 19.53 19.41 
18.65 1856 1843 1867 1825 1740 17.16 18.65 
13.54 12.51 8.48 10.73 10.39 10.61 9.71 12.95 

8.94 9.10 7.03 6.24 6.04 6.20 6.03 8.34 

5.11 5.85 7.19 7.93 6.39 6.01 5.72 6.28 

9.27 10.65 9.44 9.31 9.23 9.32 9.90 8.46 
12.15 12.69 1326 12.99 1254 12.64 12.73 12.28 
11.83 11.95 11.34 10.63 11.07 11.83 11.80 11.79 
11.87 12.81 12.12 12.15 12.02 12.04. 12.51 411.91 
12.47 11.96 10.05 8.62 7.96 7.71 8.08 11.10 





Ry eT ee, 
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BASIC COTTON STATISTICS FOR TEXAS WITH SOME UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


* Acreage 


(In Thousands of Acres) *Yield per Acre 


(In Pounds) of Bales) of Bales) 


tProduction? tConsumption® 
(In Th usands (In Th usands 


tNumber of 
Ginneries 


Idle) 
Texas 
3,960 
4,011 
4,030 
3,959 
3,878 
3,782 
3,695 
3,640 
3,583 
3,536 
3,497 


Year Planted! Harvested Texas ws oe Texas Texas 
]927-28 16,108 15,689 133 162 4,356 139,273 
1928-29 . 17,409 16,887 145 163 5,110 130,042 
1929-30 17,578 16,875 112 164 3,942 121,051 
1930-31 16,689 16,138 120 157 4,039 100,602 
1931-32... 14,979 14,754 173 212 5,322 68,755 
1932-33 13,592 13,334 162 174 4,502 
1933-34 15,623 11,069 192 213 4,432 85,934 
1934-35 10,685 10,097 114 172 2,408 87,070 
1935-36 10,964 10,657 133 186 2,961 67,564 
1936-37 12,080 11,597 121 198 2,938 80,564 
1937-3 12,769 12,926 197 267 5,164 130,959 
1938-39 9,960 9,711 154 220 3,125 

!Planted acreage estimates relate to acreage in cultivation July 1. 

500-pound gross weight bales, exclusive of linters. 

Sources: *U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Crop Reporting Board. 
tU, S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
tU. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Grade and Staple Estimates Division. 


. Dept. of Agriculture, 


COTTON BALANCE SHEET 


Indicated supplies of cotton in the United States 
November 1 were 21,018,000 bales, compared with 19,- 
393,000 bales last year on this date, and 14,365,000 bales 
two years ago. The high during the depression was 
20,152,000 bales, November, 1931. The rate of disap- 
pearance, i.e. consumption and exports, are lower this 
vear to date than any year since 1934, when we had a 
crop of 9.469.000 bales. 

[he increase of supplies of cotton in the United States 
November | from November 1, 1937, were 1,625,000 
bales; stocks in European ports and afloat to Europe 
were 103,000 bales more than last year. 

These increases in supplies of American cotton indi- 
cate a lower price than last year. Moreover, according 
to Garside of the New York Cotton Exchange, world 
supplies of all cotton, 50,860,000 bales are larger by 
520,000 bales than last World consumption of 
cotton is at a slower rate than last year. Calculated 
prices based on total supplies indicate a price of between 
6.75 and 7.00 cents. Prices are much higher than that, 
due largely to Government loan value. 


year. 


Year 

1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


SOURCE: farm 


ersity of Texas. 


(Active and }Average Staple Length 
(In Sixteenths Inches) Including Excluding Including Excluding 


lexas U.S. 


14.99 15.18 
14.86 15.11 
15.14 15.22 
15.08 15.44 
14.98 15.45 
15.16 15.55 
14.77 15.58 
14.87 15.47 
14.79 15.77 
14.7] 15.55 


From Cotton 
and Cottonseed 


$504.,960,000.00 
$502,369,000.00 
$394,565,000.00 
$236,737,000.00 
$163,060,060.00 
$154,139,000.00 
$217,794,000.00 
$181,031,000.00 
$186,223,000.00 
$210,948,000.00 
$246,241 000.00 


Cash 


Income in Texas, 


§$Cost 


of Production 


(In Cents per Lb.) 


Texas 


Rent Rent 


8.6 6.5 
12.5 9.0 
12.0 8.8 
13.4 99 


From Government 
Benefit Payments 


$44,961,000.00 
$74,768,000.00 
$68,563,000.00 
$27,218,000.00 
$36,010,000.00 


Bureau 


of Business 


United States 


Rent Rent 


~) 
~~) 


co 
— pe fh 


9.0 
10.5 
10.5 8. 
10.3 8 


pa 
— 


FARM CASH INCOME IN TEXAS 


Total 
Farm Income 


$742,536 ,000.00 
$777,741,000.00 
$661,716,000.00 
$451,737,000.00 
$314,838,000.00 
$258,720,000.00 
$332,704,000.00 
$316,165,000.00 
$339,459,000.00 
$395,788,000.00 
$522,861 ,000.00 


Research, The Uni- 


SPINNERS MARGIN 


Spinners ratio margin on American cotton based on the 
price of 32’s twist yarn in Manchester and middling 
’g inch cotton in Liverpool averaged 181 during October 
compared with 194 in September and 244 during Octo- 
ber, 1937. The pence margin averaged 4.15d compared 
with 4.48d in September and 7.01d in October, 1937. 
These figures indicate a definite slowing down of con- 
sumption of American cotton in England. 


A.B. Cox. 


COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES AS OF NOVEMBER 1 


(In Thousands of Running 


Carryover Imports 
Aug. 1 to Nov. lt 
RO eS pee ces 2,313 69 
1930-1931 4,530 1] 
1931-1932 6,369 15 
1932-1933 9,682 18 
1933-1934 8,176 33 
1934-1935 7,746 30 
1935-1936 7,138 22 
1936-1937 , : 9,397 32 
1937-1938. 4,498 22 
1938-1939. 11,533 Ww 





The cotton year begins August 1. 

*In 500-pound bales. 

tIn running bales, counting reund bales as half bales. 
Note: The figures have been revised in accordance with the revisions made by the United States Bureau 


Bales Except as Noted) 


Government 

Estimate 

as of Consumption Exports Balance 
Nov. 1* Total to Nov. 1 to Nov. 1 Total Nov. l 
15,009 17,391 1,744 2,203 3,947 13,444 
14,438 18,979 1,189 2,213 3,462 15,517 
16,903 23,287 1,350 1,783 3,133 20,154 
11,947 21,647 1,399 2,194 3,593 18,054 
13,160 21,309 1,592 2,445 4,037 17,272 

9,634 17,410 1,237 L Azz 2,559 14,851 
11,141 18,301 1,412 1,440 2,852 15,449 
12,400 17,829 1,856 1,613 3,469 14,360 
18,243 22,763 1,729 1,626 3,370 19,408 
2137 23,710 1,638 1,054 2,692 21,018 


of Census. 
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Current Manufacturing Developments 


Manufacturing activities during the past month have 
consisted chiefly in expansions and reorganizations of 
industries already established, or in the opening of plants 
which have been temporarily closed for seasonal or other 
reasons. In this group is included a large number of 
canning plants located in the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
and engaged in processing citrus fruits. 

Present indications are that the canning of citrus 
products will show an increase over the past season, 
because of the large crop this year, and also because of 


Rubber Company, Houston; Tennison Manufacturing 
Company, Houston; Xact Products Company, Dolan, 
producing drilling clay; and the A. W. Lyons Produce 
Company of Seguin. 

Six new factories reported for Houston during October 
include: the Atlas Smelting and Refining Company, lead 
refining: Cremix Corporation, ice cream mix; H. W. 
Foster Sheet Metal Works; General Metals Corporation, 
forgings: Security Engineering Company, Inc., oil well 
equipment: and the Texas Simplex Products Company, 
Inc.. attic ventilation. 


the increased national distribution of canned citrus prod- 
ucts from Texas which has taken place within the last 
two years. The complete list of canning plants operat- 
ing this season is not yet available since many of the 
plants do not open until after the first of December. 


New 


( Yetober 


located in Dallas during the month of 
include the Ace Venetian Blind and Window 
Beck’s Bakery: McCorvey Sheet Metal 
Original Printing Shop, commercial 
and the Trailer-Made Inc. of Texas, manufac- 
turers of motion picture films. 


firms 
atta eee 
Shade Company: 
Works. 


printers: 


tinners: 

In the group of industries reporting changes of loca- 
tions or expansions are the Davies Cannery, Browns- 
ville; Richter Baking Company, Corpus Christi: Mercer 


Criara H. Lewis. 





DIRECTORY OF TEXAS MANUFACTURERS 


Published by the Bureau of Business Research, The University of Texas, 


Austin, Texas 


The Directory of Texas Manufacturers, published biennially by the Bureau, has 
been enlarged and brought up to date in order to better serve those interested in 


Texas industries and the products of Texas factories. 


All manufacturing establishments are listed alphabetically by cities in the name 
section of the Directory, and also by products under the various subject headings. 
Because many Texas-made articles are known by their trade names, such names 
have been included with the name of the manufacturer in all cases where the neces- 
sary information was available. 

In arranging all material contained in the Directory the Bureau has kept in mind 
the service of the Directory as a means of advertising Texas industries outside as 
well as within the State, the need of a convenient and reliable guide for those inter- 
ested in Texas manufacturers; and of presenting a concise account of the State’s 


present industrial development. 
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TEXAS CHARTERS : 
COMMODITY PRICES 
Oct: ber Oct: ber September 
1938 1937 1938 Oat re Sen: 
Domestic Corporations 7 1938 1937 1938 
Capitalization $1,809 $2,092 $1,269* WitOLESALE PRICES: 
Number 11] 99 107* U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Classification of new corporations: , Statistics (1926 = 100) 77.6 85.4 78.3 
sar ng-Finance 6 yA 2 7. OR 09 "07 
Ate techn ts dicen Ge 2] 39 29 FARM PRICES: 
Oil 26 20 21 U.S. Department of Agricul- 
Public Service l ture (1910-14 = 100) 95.0 112.0 95.0 
Real Estate-Building 1] 10 7 U. S: Bureau of. Labor 
lransportation “ 3 Statistics (1926 = 100) 66.8 80.4 681 
All Others 29 19 24° : eitce 
Number capitalized at less than Revait PRIcEs: 
€5.000 15 39 44. Food (U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Number capitalized at $100,000 Statistics, 1923-25 = 100) 78.1" 84.9 78.7 
or more 3 9 2* Department Stores (Fairchild’s 
Foreign Corporations (Number) 29 2 20 Publications, Jan. 1931 = 100) 89.0 95.7 89.0 
l ands *Preliminary. 
Compiled m rds of th ecretary of State. 
OCTOBER RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN TEXAS 
October, 1938 Year 1938 
Number Percentage Change Number Percentage 
of in Dollar Sales ot Change in 
Firms from from Firms Dollar Sales 
Re- October September Ke- from 
porting Dollar Sales 1937 1938 porting Dollar Sales Year 1937 
TEXAS._ Bee eeane _ 1,288 $16,952,285 —11.8 2.1 887 $123,252.213 — 80 
STORES GROUPED BY LINE OF GOODS CARRIED: 

APPAREL 143 2,773,272 12.3 1.5 115 21,442,407 ~ 34 
Family Clothing Stores Bs 353,820 13.7 21.3 25 2,092,295 er’ 4 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 5] $79,087 16.2 0.3 13 7,924,776 Se 
Shoe Stores 21 166,998 9.8 7.0 18 1,258,474 ee 
Women’s Specialty Shops 36 1,273,367 9.4 6.9 29 10,166,862 wae > 

AUTOMOTIVE 141 2,873,455 21.9 Z2 96 24,538,232 a3) B 
Filling Stations 18 145,535 1.3 6.5 26 1,110,537 1.9 
Motor Vehicle Dealers 93 2,727,920 22.8 y 0 23,427,695 22.0 

COUNTRY GENERAL AND FARMERS’ SUPPLIES 107 672,020 9.4 3.1 84 1,537,562 12.7 

DEPARTMENT STORES 69 9,093,696 11.0 0.7 on 11,607,110 y 2 

DRUG STORES 159 563,220 0.1 0.9 116 1,060,225 - OS 

DRY GOODS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE 17 32 484 17.1 13.8 3 65,474 0.5 
Dry Goods 9 99.356 1.0 12.6 
General Merchandise 3 8,785 15.9 17.1 
Variety Stores 5 14,343 3.0 16.9 } 65,474 0.5 

FLORISTS 10 52,738 2.0 wa 22 347,458 1.3 

FOOD 177 1,127,875 ge 8.2 133 7,683,199 6.3 
Grocery Stores 17 212,584 ae 8.1 10) 1,752,232 6.6 
Grocery and Meat Stores 130 915.29] 8.9 8.2 93 5,930,967 6.2 

FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD 66 963,263 8.1 oP 1.2 6,227,263 10.7 
Furniture Stores 52 848.640 ae 8.6 34 5,341,296 9.1 
Household Appliance Stores 7 69,977 220 15,9 1. 586,664 24.6 
Other Home Furnishings 7 14.646 + 13.4 11.6 1. 299,303 bab 

JEWELRY 56 250.856 18.9 25.6 10 1,288,971 same et 

LUMBER, BUILDING, AND HARDWARE 280 1,813,481 2.3 3.4 157 10,719,714 7.6 
Farm Implement Dealers 10 51,40] 11.4 8.5 6 397,518 31.1 
Hardware 78 428,445 8.0 9.7 17 2,393,494 - 10.0 
Lumber and Building Material Dealers 181 1.271.063 1.6 3.7 101 7,455,269 - 63 
Heating and Plumbing Shops 3 415.910 16.0 20.4 3 473,433 +168 
Electrical Shops 1 8,169 25.5 11.8 
Sporting Goods Dealers 1. 8,493 15.2 9.4 

RESTAURANTS 23 99,251 - 162 1.4 16 602,484 = G2 

ALL OTHER STORES 10 86,674 LZ 3.8 6 133,136 8.3 

TEXAS STORES GROUPED ACCORDING TO POPU- 

LATION OF CITY: 
All Stores in Cities of — 
OVER 100,000 POPULATION aoLz)) ae 9,256,173 9.9 21. 208 70,189025 —- 70 
50,000—-100.000 POPULATION 124 1,799,491 —13.] - 0.9 86 11,754,427 — 42 
2,500-50.000 POPULATION sg 4,379,488 = oo a0 377 31,666,045 —10.9 
LESS THAN 2,500 POPULATION Sat Loitjee: i123 roe 228 9,643,738 —10.3 


Note: 





Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to the Bureau of Business Research, codperating with the United 


States Department of Commerce. 
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OCTOBER SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK CONVERTED TO A RAIL-CAR BASIS§ 


Cattle 


Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1938 1937 1933 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth{ 6,727 5,630 2,393 1,949 125 501 1,651 ~—-1,039 11,196 =9,119 
Tetal Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth 822 = 1,371 136 243 28 34 180 877 1,526 = 2,525 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 7,609 7,001 2,529 2,192 453 535 2.131 1,916 12,722 11,644 
TEXAS CAR-LOT§ SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK, JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 1 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1987 1938 1937 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth{ 45,985 50,867 10,603 10,150 5,791 6,391 10,545 10,218 72,924 77,626 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth 7,070 7,844 1273 1,399 500 177 1,440 2,238 ‘10,283 11,958 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 53,055 58,711 11,876 11,549 6291 6,868 11,985 12,456 83,207 89,584 
$Rail-car Basis: Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 250 
€Fort Worth shipments are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of market disappearance for the month may be shown, 
Nore: These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics by railway officials through more than 1,500 station agents, representing 


every livestock shipping point in the State. 


TOTAL TEXAS 
TEXAS STORES 
BY PRODUCING 
DISTRICT 1-N 
Amarillo 
Pampa 
Plainview 
All Others 
DISTRICT 1-S 
Big Spring 


Lubbock 


All Others 
DISTRICT 2 
Abilene 
Childress 
Snyder 
Vernon 


Wichita Falls 
All Others 
DISTRICT 3 
Brownwood 
Eastland 
Stephenville 
All Others 














The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 


OCTOBER RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN TEXAS 


Total 


Number Percentage Change 
of in Dollar Sales 
Firms October 1938 October 1938 
Re- from from 
porting October 1937September, 1938 
1,288 11.8 a DISTRICT 4 
GROUPED Ch burne 
AREAS: Commerce 
78 14.0 8.3 Corsicana 
16 17.4 08 “sored 
14 24.6 10.1 Ey ni : 
: 0. 9.2 — 
“4 “ Fort Worth 
26 172 + 54 piniaeige 
8 29.0 3.3 suerman 
13 13.8 7.7 faylor 
5 18.1 5.2 Sey 
113 7.9 10.7 Waco 
15 21.7 1.8 All Others 
3 15.2 14.1 DISTRICT 5 
5 pS 22.7 Bryan 
7 - 13 1.2 Henderson 
18 — 10 + QO5 Longview 
6 —-54 +235 Marshall 
4] -11.0 - 0.9 ryler 
8 — 150 r 3D All Others 
7 4.2 - 5.7 DISTRICT 6 
6 - 43 2.0 E] Paso 
20 12.3 ee I | All Others 
DISTRICT 7 
Brady 
San Angelo 
All Others 
DISTRICT 8 
Austin 
Corpus Christi 
Cuero 
Lockhart 
San Antonio 
San Marcos 


All Others 
DISTRICT 9 
Bay City 
Beaumont 
Galveston 
Houston 
Port Arthur 
Victoria 
All Others 
DISTRICT 10 


Brownsville 
Harlingen 
Weslaco 
All 


Others 


from reports from 





ndent retail 
coéperating with the United States Department of Commerce, 


indepe 


Total 
Number Percentage Change 
of in Dollar Sales 
Firms October 1938 October 1938 
Re- from from 
porting October 1937September, 1938 
320 12.5 1.8 
4 19.0 2.4 
5 t 2.0 6.2 
9 - 19.6 11.8 
38 4 By 2.1 
8 0.4 17.9 
7 27.6 11.7 
58 14.1 - sa 
fs) 3.0 17.6 
7 13.1 2.6 
7 "156 15.6 
12 ae 10.7 
33 14.8 - 68 
102 See 0.6 
122 21.6 L.€ 
9 0 - 18.8 
} 7.8 15.3 
¥ 38.7 age 
12 17.6 0.9 
20 23.0 ee 
68 18.4 9.9 
1-4 4.6 2.7 
3 3.2 ed 
13 17.3 =e 
66 3.5 pee? 
9 - 16.9 — 1» 
14 4.0 r 6.4 
13 =e 4.1 
227 6.5 5.0 
25 ie 0.4 
16 21.5 - 4.5 
6 wage (Wo r 69 
9 = ae 
83 = 35 + 10.2 
6 33.1 ame f3 
82 10.7 = 90 
189 — 13.8 = 20 
5 ws J 29.7 
24 — 16.8 3.8 
20 — 16.8 6.8 
70 ba A 1.7 
22 - 19.6 =e 
8 "229 + 20.9 
10 eb — 4,4 
62 - 20.2 = OS 
1] — 20.6 Ped 
10 — 248 = a 
5 — 41.1 —23.5 
36 = 13.7 - $3 


stores to the 


Bureau of 
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PETROLEUM 
Daily Average Production 


(In Barrels) 


October October September 
1938 1937 1938 

Coastal Texas* 202,750 208,500 198,300 
East Central Texas 90,200 110,950 89,850 
East Texas 369,750 481.700 368,700 
North Texas 74,800 74,100 70,450 
Panhandle 59.800 75,550 65,250 
Southwest Texas 223,250 262,950 212.600 
West Central Texas 30,500 34,450 28,300 
West Texas 198,600 214,900 188,100 
STATE 1,249,650 1,463,100 1,221,550 
UNITED STATES 3,251,500 3,599,350 2,232,250 
Imports 157,071 142,214 141,464 


*Includes Conroe. 
Norge: From American Petroleum Institute. 
See accompanying map showing the oil producing districts of Texas. 


Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State 
Comptroller were: September, 1938, 105,861,000 gallons; Sep- 







DANHANOLE 


east 


iN a 


Texas 












West: TEXAas 






SouTHWwESsT 


Oi -PrROOUCING 
OistricTs 


tember, 1937, 106,537,000 gallons; August, 1938, 111,719,000 
gallons. 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC POWER IN TEXAS 
STOCK PRICES Power Consumed 
ein eas “re (In Thousands of K.W.H.) 
1938 1937 1938 Percentage Change 
Standard Indexes of the Securities ie a eee ae one —_ 
Markets: 1938 1937 1938 October 1937 September 1938 
119 Stocks Combined 91.] 91.4 86.0 Commercial 51,464 14.887 57,337 Tidy —ie 
347 Industrials 109.6 107.4 103.9 Industrial 105,025 11505) 10601). — 87 — 28 
32 Rails 28.1 35.4 25.5 Residential 36.429 32.555 39429 +119 — 76 
10 Utilities 77.4 81.3 (pe. All Other 26,955 25,286 29,964 + 66 —10.0 
= TOTAL 219,873 217,779 234,741 rhe = ¢ 
Nore: From Standards Statistics Co., Inc. . 
Note: Prepared from reports from 17 electric power companies to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 
OCTOBER CREDIT RATIOS IN TEXAS RETAIL STORES 
(Expressed in Per Cent) 
Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of 
Number of Credit Sales Collections to Credit Salaries 
Stores to Net Sales Outstandinge to Credit Sales 
Reporting 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
All Stores 69 66.8 65.5 38.4 39.4 1.1 1.0 
Stores Grouped by Cities: 
Amarillo 3 61.0 58.8 42.9 44.5 19 1.4 
Austin 6 59.8 59.1 45.7 45.8 1.0 0.8 
Beaumont 3 68.7 63.6 45.2 39.9 1.4 aan 
Dallas 10 73.0 719 Shas 38.7 1.0 0.9 
Fort Worth 6 63.6 64.1 39.0 40.1 1.0 0.9 
Houston 8 64.7 63.8 36.6 Suet 1.4 1.3 
San Antonio 7 64.7 62.3 46.8 46.2 0.7 0.8 
Waco 3 62.8 62.6 29.6 32.5 1.2 A! 
All Others 23 61.3 59.4 37.5 38.8 ts 1.1 
Stores Grouped According to Type of Store: 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Over $500,000) 19 66.6 65.3 38.4 38.6 1.0 0.9 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Under $500,000) 1] 60.1 59.0 36.6 39.3 1.6 1.4 
Dry Goods-A pparel Stores 6 59.4 59.2 38.4 36.4 1.4 15 
Women’s Specialty Shops 14 68.6 67.6 Sit 40.5 0.8 0.7 
Men’s Clothing Stores 19 68.4 67.0 41.1 42.6 1.6 13 
Stores Grouped According to Volume of Net Sales During 1937: 
Over $2,500,000 1] 68.6 67.8 42.4 43.7 0.8 0.8 
$2,500,000 down to $1,000,000 9 64.3 60.8 A5.2 44.7 1.0 0.8 
$1,000,000 down to $500,000 10 60.5 60.3 13.0 46.2 1.4 1.1 
$500,000 down to $100,000 29 61.3 59.7 39.0 41.6 1.7 iS 
Less than $100,000 10 60.4 57.9 41.4 41.8 2.6 y a 
Note: The ratios shown for each year, in the order in which they appear from left to right, are obtained by the following computations: (1) Credit sales 


divided by net sales. (2) 
ment divided by credit sales. 
The data are reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail stores. 





Collections during the month divided by the total accounts unpaid on the first of the month. (3) 


Salaries of the credit depart 
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LUMBER 


(In Board Feet) 


Southern Pine Mills: 
Average Weekly Production 
per unit 
Average Weekly Shipments 
per unit 


Average Unfilled Orders per 


Unit, End of Month 





October 
1938 


300,564. 
729 


347,732 


690,929 


Norgs: From Southern Pine Association 





OCTOBER CARLOAD MOVEMENT OF POULTRY 


AND 


Cars 


Shipments from 


October September 
1937 1938 a ‘ 
() 
287,760 300.697 
rOTAL 
299.979 322,442 en 
erstate 
510,451 533.185 mre 
Origin Rece 
rOTAL 


TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Number 

Liabilities 

Assets| 

Average Liabilities 


*Revised. 


In thousands 


per Failure 


Note: From Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 


October October 
1938 1937 
26 19 
S474 $196 
$354. $107 
$ 18 $ 42 


Intrastate 
Interstate 


.ansas 


Missouri 


3 Interstate 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Abilene $ 


Amarillo 
Austin 
Beaumont 
Big Spring 
Brownwood 
Cleburne 
Corpus Christi 
Corsicana 
Jallas 

Del Rio 
Denison 
Denton 

El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Gladewater 
Graham 
Harlingen 
Houston 
Jacksonville 
Laredo 
Longview 
Lubbock 
McAllen 
Marshall 
New Braunfels 
Palestine 
Pampa 
Paris 
Plainview 
Port Arthur 
San Angelo 
San Antonio 
Sen Benito 
Sherman 
Snvder 
Sweetw ater 
Tyler 

Waco 
Wichita Falls 
TOTAL 


*Does not include Public W 

tNot included in total 

+Not available. 

Note: Compiled from rep 
Bureau of Business Research. 


$6,826,967 


October 


1938 


56,201 $ 


181.398 


183,472 


73.914* 


19.405 
625 
182.050 
13,050 
977.683 
8.555 
6.674 
13,150 


99,320 
2.755 
6.650 

17,710 
3.055.045 
200 
18.500 
7,500* 
300.990 
16.867 
26.689* 
3.405 
13,137 
19,500 
15,195 
4,201 
80.939 
54,120 
269,741 
5207 
34,160 
1.425 
5.945 
10.839* 
81,943 


127.206* 


rks. 


rts from Texas 


80.195 
7,720 
859,214 
3.300 
7.550 
] 1.650 
3,241 
161 
).356 
3.915 
530 
29 505 
144,990 
11.570 





21.527 
103.500 
34.465 
62.249 
7.165 
7.429 
26.200 
6.055 


14.750 


$4,864,867 


Chambers 





$ 23,83 
194.039 
590.874 
1] ) 195 

29 798 
39.1 
11.285 
3.601 
177.760 
8,302 


144,040 
324,627 
81.924 
1,450 
3.102 
23,725 
1.820.210 
4.300 


42. 039* 
8.335 
24.536 
29.575 
11,675 
11,400* 
109.913 
15,510 
164,372 
3.063f 
94.768 
2.700* 
14,195 
90.294. 
217.020 
125,503 
$6,182,549 


Commerce to 


Abilene 
Amarillo 
Austin 
Beaumont 
Big Spring 
Brownsville 
Brownwood 
Cleburne 


Corpus Christi 
Corsicana 
Dallas 


Del Rio 
Denison 

De nton 

El Paso 
Fort Wi rth 
Galveston 
Gladewater 
Graham 
Harlingen 
Houston 
Jacksonville 
Longview 
Lubbock 
McAllen 
Marshall 
Palestine 
Pampa 

Peris 
Piainview 
Port Arthur 
San Angelo 
San Antonio 
Sherman 
Sweetwater 
I'vler 

Waco 
Wichita Falls 
TOTAI 


EGGS 


Stations 


Stations 


Receipts Classified 


Oct ber 
1938 
19,139 


9992 
) id 


61.162 


29,795 


6.770 





HD 100 © 
-2oOou 
Oo 
rm CO 


5.024. 
6.88 

5,417 
4.377 
2.363 


12,295 


121,321 


7,029 
5,587 


7.206 


33.263 
23,500 
87.838 





No Ul fe 


mann OoMman 
1 a) 


to 
weak 


35 
21,417 
2 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 


8.956 

31.995 
60.519 
25.660 





6.604 
5,041 


12.58 


2.00 


11.82 
118,639 


7.880 
5,564 


8.769 


696 


2.962 








79 
129 
bod 
214 

dit 
3.646 
> 9710 
2106 
5,739 

997 
6,327 


12,412 


144,755 


27,223 
2,509 
Dat 

5.097 

5.642 
2.846 
8.948 

20.686 

3,429 

5.833 

1.340 

5,714 
6.392 
3.702 

12,284 

11,299 


108.955 


$1,306,847 





ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT 


{!1 Manufacturing Industries 
Food Products 
Baking 
Beverages, Carbonated 
Confectionery 
Flour Milling 
Ice Cream 
Meat Packing 
Textiles 
Cotton Textile Mills 
Men’s Work Clothing 
Forest Products 
Furniture 
Planing Mills 
Saw Mills 
Paper Products 
Printing and Publishing 
Commercial Printing 
Newspaper Publishing 
Chemical and Allied Products 
Cottonseed Oil Products 
Petroleum Refining 
Stone and Clay Products 
Brick and Tile 
Cement 
Tron and Steel Products 
Foundries. Machine Shops 
Steam Railroad Repair Shops 
Structural and Ornamental Iron 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
NONMANUFACTURING 


OCTOBER. 


Crude Petroleum Production 
Quarrying 

Public Utilities 

Retail Trade 

Wholesale Trade 

Cotton Compresses 


Dyeing and Cleaning 
Motels 
Leundries 


*Preliminary 
+Revised. 
tLess than 1/10 of 1 per cent. 


Prepared from reports from representative 


AND PAY 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN TEXAS 


SEPTEMBER, 1938, 


AND PAY ROLLS IN 
INDUSTRIES, 


1938 

En yment 
Chan 

T from 
October 

1937 

4.4 

2 2.2 
) 4.8 
1 6.0 
6.6 

5.0 32 
2.4 1.3 
0.8 1.6 
EY 

tabl 


Estimated Number 
of Workers Employed 


Octcber September October 
1938* 1938 ¢ 1937 
111,415 112,243 129,659 
6,286 6.310 6.561 
1.848 1,941 1.661 
1,057 933 1,053 
1.668 1,661 2,052 

155 170 547 
3,977 1.003 4,796 
4.058 1,070 3.9787 
3,097 3,259 Stas 
1.679 1.679 1,851 
2,19] 2,209 2.101 
9.983 9,602 10,708 

596 593 997 
1.814 1,792 1,767 
3,926 3,912 4.055 
1.844. bore 3,397 

18,864 19,116 20,658 

746 839 673 
1,272 1.332 1.385 
9.036 9.618 11,637 
1.448 1.390 6.148 
1.303 1.333 1.269 


Percents Char 
from from 
Sentembe October 
1928 1937 
pa 0.2 Abilene 
- 62 8.5 Amarillo 
r OS 0.6 Austin 
~ 1) 7.8 Jeaumont 
cas ae 2 Dallas 
ay ee El Paso 
— 32 — 3.0 Fort Worth 
- 0.6 0.6 Galveston 
a ee Houston 
Port Arthur 
San Antonio 
Sherman 
Waco 
Wichita Falls 
STATE 
mer to the Bureau of Business Research, 


ng wit 


ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 
AND OCTOBER, 1937 








1938, COMPARED WITH 


Estimated Amount 
of Weekly Pay Roll 


October 
1938* 


$2,497,283 


144,915 
32,221 
12,705 
38.395 
10,277 

104,589 


56.269 
25,164 


29,418 
31,157 
138,097 
10,795 


50,816 
114,466 


24.023 
667,394 


10,965 


24,737 


) 
of 


229,452 
121.525 
26,752 


h 


the 


g 


$2,518,946 


September 
1938t 


139,194 
30,875 
11,514 
38,143 
10,290 

103,226 


55,552 


28,951 


27,440 
34,646 
126,347 
10,594 


49,442 
114,090 


20.699 
687,114 


12,757 


4,401 


27,297 


244,723 
120.644. 
27,069 


1938 


Employment 
Percentage Change 


from 
September 
1938 

3.6 
+ 22 
mee 
- 2) 
+ 0.6 
<=: 20 
— 04 


! 

1 
Nwwe ed 
 3ro¢ 


NIidotni 


October 
1937 


$2,831,013 


136,554 
26,326 
12.417 
46,235 
11,285 

123,942 


54,577 
33,038 


27.048 
33.672 
143.033 
9,912 


49,845 
117,378 


41,059 
723,002 


9,156 
30,625 


321,905 
174,322 
32,613 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 
SELECTED CITIES AND FOR THE STATE, 
OCTOBER, 


Pay Rolls 
Percentage Change 


from from from 
October September October 
1937 1938 1937 
= ae. ne ee 
—=—265 - < G2. —sas 
ele) os oe 
“$0 — Te Zee 
= hee ee oe ae 
“$i = OS >= ieee 
9.3 Loe =" 59 
11.9 29° — 153 
= Tie = = = 6S 
me ae 
ba =" eae ae 
—~T1S —1368° —i5s 
= Tae 9 on 
— 120 t — oe 
ae Se ak 


United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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Desirs to individual accounts 
Condition of reporting member banks on— 


ASSETS: 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 


Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans 


Open market paper 


Loans to brokers and dealers in securities 


BANKING STATISTICS 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


October, 1938 
Dallas United 
District States 


976° 42,182* 


November 2, 1938 


526 
243 8,327 
3,899 


347 


Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities 


Real estate loans 

Loans to banks 

Other loans 

U.S. Government obligations 


Obligations fully guaranteed by U.S. Government 


Other securities 

Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank 
Cash in vault 

Balances with domestic banks 
Other assets—net 


LIABILITIES: 

Demand deposits 

Time deposits 

U.S. Government deposits 

Inter-bank deposits: 
Domestic banks 
Foreign banks 

Borrowings 

Other liabilities 

Capital account 


, } 
adjusted 


*Five weeks 


1,164 

110 
1,508 
8.132 
1,686 
3,263 
7,116 

119 
2,466 
1.243 


October, 1937 September, 1938 


Dallas United Dallas United 
District States District States 


1,054* 14,778° 760 29,215 


November 3, 1937 »ptember 28, 1938 


515 21,654. 
249 9.625 


14,610 
5,278 


147 


5.040 
176 
13 


865 
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